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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Thursday,  November  25,  1943. 
( THANK SGI  7I1IC-  DAY) 


Subject:  "COUNTING  OUR  FOOD  BLBSSI330S."  Information  from  the  War  Food  Admin- 


This  Thanksgiving  Day  many  of  us  have  sat  down  to  the  table  with  a  smaller 
instead  of  a  larger  family.     The  relatives  who  used  to  come  for  a  "gathering  of 
the  clan"  are  not  traveling  this  year.     Sons — brothers — and  husbands  are  in  the 
armed  services.     Families  who  have  workers  in  defense  plants-* -or  in  the  Federal 
government — and  in  many  private  industries — are  not  observing  any  holiday  -at  all. 
They're  working  all  day,  as  usual.     If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  these  two-1  job 
homemakers,  chances  are  you  didn't  have  time  or  ambition  to  get  up  a  big,  old- 
fashioned  type  of  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

None  of  these  changes  in  our  Thanksgiving  habits  needs  to  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  spirit  of  the  day.     It's  a  day  set  aside  for  counting  our  blessings. 
Since  we're  extra  conscious  of  food  this  month,  and  its  part  in  fighting  the  war, 
the  War  Food  Administration  suggests  that  we  might  spend  a  few  minutes  today 
counting  our  food  blessings.    And  perhaps  make  some  good  resolutions,  without 
waiting  for  the  New  Year.     Let's  keep  in  mind  the  food  slogan  "Produce — conserve — 
share — and  play  square"  and  see  whether  we've  been  living  up  to  it. 

Blessing  Number  One  is  the  national  response  to  the  food  production 
program.     In  spite  of  the  war,  we  civilians  are  going  to  have  as  much  food  this 
year  as  we  had  in  the  5  years  before  the  war  started — Actually  farmers  produced 
about  l/3  more  food  than  in  those  years,  but  part  of  the  total  goes  to  our  soldiers 
soldiers  and  sailors,  to  lend-lease,  and  other  special  needs.    Which  leaves  about 
what  we  had  in  the  prewar  period.     So  we'll  all  get  enough  to  eat,  even  if  we 
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can't  always  have  our  favorite  foods.  We  may  have  to  make  up  the  total  with  ■ 
things  we  seldom  used  to  "buy,  or  with  foods  that  are  new  to  us.  But  there'll 
be  enough  to  go  around. 

If  yours  was  one  of  the  20  million  American  families  that  had  Victory 
Gardens  last  summer,  you  produced  vegetables  during  the  oast  growing  season  and 
probably  had  a  surplus  to  can  and  preserve  in  other  ways.    Surely  you're  thankful 
you  made  the  garden,  ..and  have  already  resolved  to  have  a  "bigger  and  better  one 
this  coming  summer. 

Speaking  of  "blessings,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  all  this  production 
and  conservation — even  what  you  grew  in  your  own  Victory  garden  and  canned  for  y 
your  family  — is  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  painstaking  scientific  research  on 
food  plants  and  the  handling  and  preservation  of  foods?    There  isn't  time  to  go 
into  such  a  "big  subject  right  now;  "but  it's  worth  "bearing  in  mind.    Just  take 
the  methods  of  food  conservation — canning,  drying,  freezing,  storing,  salting, 
preserving.     Some  are  old,  hut  done  in  modern  ways  now.    Freezing  is  very  new. 
Frozen  foods  on  the  market — and  individual  freezer  lockers  are  innovations  of  the 
past  10  or  15  years  only.    Even  with  canning,  the  importance  of  canning  vegetables 
under  steam  pressure  has  only  been  accepted  for  25  years  ago.    Th»  war  has  revived 
the  abandoned  art  of  drying  or  dehydrating  foods,  with  improvements  in  method  that 
give  us  more  palatable  products.    We've  learned,  with  the  help  of  scientific 
experiment,  that  vegetables  can  be  salted  down  in  better  ways  than  formerly. 
Scientists  have  taught  us  about  storage  temperatures — for  example,  in  storing  t 
white  potates.    Another  related  field  of  research  has  shown  that  some  varieties 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  planted  for  canning  but  not  for  freezing,  and 
vice  versa.     It  all  adds  up  to  a  mass  of  knowledge  about  food  which  we  have  in 
this  country,  but  which  exists  in  very  few  other  countries. 

Thinking  along  this  line  suggests  another  blessing  to  count  this  Thanks- 
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giving — the  mere  fact  that  if  we  can't  get  one  kind  of  food  we  can  get  some- 
thing else  that  will  supply  the  same  food  values.     "Sharing"  becomes  a  matter  of 
buying  less  of  what  we  prefer  so  more  people  can  also  have  that  food.    We  do 
this  in  part  through  ration  stamps,  "but  we  also  share  scarce  foods  that  are  not 
rationed  when  we  "buy  sparingly.    We  can  still  have  a  varied  diet  in  spite  of  the 
many  complications  caused  "by  the  war.     For  this  variety  we  can  again  thank  the 
scientists — especially  those  who  have  discovered  types  of  important  food  plants 
that  grow  abundantly  and  resist  destructive  plant  diseased  and  insect  pests. 
And  we  can  also  thank  the  nutritionists  who  have  steadily  "broadcast  information 
about  good  diets  and  the  foods  that  help  us  obtain  good  diets,  so  that  we  make 
more  use  of  all  kinds  of  food. 

The  recent  appearance  of  the  soybean  and  soya  products  in  our  stores  is 
an  example  of  both  groups  of  scientists  working  to  one  end.    The  plant  scientists 
concerned  themselves  with  desirable  varieties  of  soybeans  for  different  purposes, 
and  methods  of  growing  them.     The  nutritionists  recognized  the  extraordinary  food 
value  of  this  Oriental  vegetable  and  have  tried  to  show  rjeople  how  to  use  it  to 
step  up  nourishment. 

In  some  such  way  we've  learned  to  use  and  like  a  great  many  new  and  differ- 
ent foods  since  the  turn  of  the  century.    Remember  when  grapefruit  first  appeared? 
Iceberg  lettuce?  Avocados?  Broccoli?    Even  tomatoes,  now  among  our  greatest  food 
blessings,  were  once  thought  poisonous.     When  you  hear  people  grumbling  because 
they  can't  always  get  these  popular  foods,  remind  them  of  the  very  short  time 
these  foods  have  been  commonly  sold. 

Here's  still  another  present  day  food  blessing  to  consider:     The  discovery 
that  when  manufacturing  processes  took  vitamins  and  minerals  out  of  foods,  those 
substances  could  be  returned,  or  even  added  to  foods  that  didn't  contain  them. 
And  so  now  we  have  enri ched  bread  and  flour,  restored  cereals,  fo rtified         •  rvv. 
margarine,  and  so  on.    All  these  improvements  in  the  quality  and  variety  of  our 
•foods  make  it  very  easy  to  fall  in  iine  with  changes  in  the  food  situation. 


